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the speech off-hand. It might be interesting to analyze the speeches and 
detect, from the mistakes or peculiarities of style here and there, which 
one of his secretaries prepared this and that part. Alfred's work has 
always been thought of as open to a similar analysis. It does not seem to 
me that the investigations now making give a new view of his authorship ; 
but they are none the less interesting on that account. 

Professor A. Marshall Elliott : 

I have been working for a year or two on the fables of Marie de France. 
In the epilogue she claims that she translated these fables — rhymed them, 
as she calls it — from English into French. The acceptance of this statement 
has found favor with certain French scholars, but upon investigation of the 
subject, at the British Museum a year ago, I was totally unable to find any 
hint of the fact, in editions of Alfred by English scholars, that he ever did 
any such work either directly or through a secretary. This is an interesting 
point in connection with the idea of the division of labor in producing the 
work discussed by Professor Pearce. Marie distinctly states : 

Li reis Alvrez qui mult l'ama 
Le translata puis en engleis 
E jo l'ai rime en franceis. 

The question then arises, if that was the tradition in her time, and it was 
not true that King Alfred wrote or had these fables translated, who did ? 
Mr. Jacobs, in a recent work, The Fables of Aesop, discusses this point. It 
is a little aside from the subject before us, but it shows that matters similar 
to those emphasized in the paper come up in a more general field. 



2. The Absolute Participle in Middle and Modern English. 
By Professor C. H. Ross, of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Alabama. 

The discussion was opened by Professor J. M. Garnett : 

I consider this a valuable investigation. Some years ago, in a paper 
read at a meeting of the Association in Baltimore, I had occasion to 
quote a line from Hamlet: 

"Which done, she took the fruits of my advice." 

I remarked at the time how seldom a pupil could be found who could satis- 
factorily explain that construction. It is clear to my mind that the view 
which Professor Boss takes, and which had been previously taken by Dr. 
Bright, is the correct one in regard to this matter. Every year I have to 
correct the statement in Genung's Rhetoric, as to this construction being rare 
and not idiomatic English. 
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There is one point on which I am glad to have been enlightened. While 
we are all familiar with the frequency of this construction, doubtless imi- 
tated from the Latin, because that exerted a great influence upon the syntax 
of Anglo-Saxon prose, I am glad to be informed that the cases in Middle 
English are so rare. That would look as if the people (who were really 
the makers of our Middle English, and not the writers), were not under the 
influence of this Latinized style of the Anglo-Saxon prose writers, and it 
was only after a more ornate style began to be used in English that the 
construction was revived and has become so common in modern times. 
Certainly it is only since the beginning of the Early Modern English period, 
as Professor Ross has well shown, that the construction has become so 
exceedingly common. 

I hope, if this paper is published, that Professor Ross will illustrate the 
periods of English and the occurrence of this idiom in examples from the 
writers he has quoted, so that we may see for ourselves just how far such a 
construction was common in the Early Middle English period, and how it 
increased from Chaucer on through the Late Middle English period and 
afterwards in the sixteenth century, in the Early Modern English period, 
where we have it certainly very common in Shakespeare at the close of that 
century, and so on through the after-centuries. It is a very natural idiom, 
and that the view taken as to the so-called nominative absolute, namely, 
that it is derived from the Anglo-Saxon dative absolute, is the correct one, 
seems to me to follow naturally of itself from the relation in which that 
phrase stands to the rest of the sentence. It takes the place of an adverbial 
element, occupying the position of some conditional, or causal, or temporal 
phrase. It is such a relation as would be expressed by the ablative absolute 
in Latin, or the genitive absolute in Greek, an oblique case used absolutely. 

The discussion was continued by Professors J. W. Bright, 
H. E. Green, J. T. Hatfield, J. W. Pearce and J. E. Matzke. 

Professor Francis A. March : 

As to this matter of the participle absolute, it strikes me, as it did Pro- 
fessor Green, that the common statements in regard to the rhetorical force 
and use of the ablative absolute are correct, and that it requires very judi- 
cious and careful handling to make good English sentences that abound with 
ablatives absolute. This construction of a noun and participle standing for 
a clause, without any finite verb for affirmation, seems to me to belong to 
two stages of language — one a very early stage, prior perhaps to what our 
scientific men call thought proper. They say there is no thought unless 
there is an affirmation or proposition. But there are sensations and feelings, 
there is a jotting down, we will say, of sensations or feelings, uttering a noun, 
the name of some object, and adding to it descriptives without making 
affirmations. 
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The use of such clauses of utterancy is growing with some of our modern 
writers. Browning, for example, often runs together numbers of such loose 
clauses or memoranda. There will be a verb somewhere in the distance 
before and somewhere in the distance behind in these collocations of jottings, 
but which one of those verbs they are really related to is a puzzle ; they will 
go with either or neither — to my mind, and in all probability in his mind, 
with neither. He has reverted to the pi ior judgment state of mind. Walt 
Whitman has pages of such clauses. It seems as though he composed, as is 
said, sitting on top of an omnibus, riding down Broadway, thinking rhyth- 
mical collocations of objects and descriplives, not meaning to make judg- 
ments, but merely to utter his sensations. 

In such primeval clauses the absolute noun would naturally be in the 
nominative case. There are, perhaps, relics of that early stage recognized 
in grammars — captions, for example, and the like. 

Then there is the developed absolute clause which has been talked about 
this morning, where a sentence expressing the time or cause or concomitant 
of the main thought, and connected to the principal verb by a conjunction 
or relative pronoun, is compacted as a sort of adverb into the main sentence. 
When a subordinate clause expressing time, for example, has a noun in it 
which may represent the time, that noun is put in the oblique case which 
indicates time, letting the verb, turned participle, follow and agree with it. 
There is nothing mysterious then about a noun and the participle which is 
absolute with it, which throws it into the dative, the ablative, or the loca- 
tive case. The subject of a participle would naturally be in the nominative 
case ; but because the clause as a clause is to denote time, the time termi- 
nations spring up in the mind naturally and attach themselves, not quite 
logically always, to the first noun that presents itself to take them. That 
makes it possible to incorporate subordinate clauses of time and manner 
into the principal clause, saving words neatly and making the whole seem 
more compact. 

It has come to pass, as has been described by Prof. Bright and Prof. Ross, 
that there is no longer power in the English language to express this 
relation of time, or concomitant, by endings of nouns, and we substitute a 
preposition for the ending. The modern representative of the old dative 
absolute would be a preposition with an oblique case. But that we do not 
use. The preposition exposes the illogical phrase. We use the nominative 
case in place of the dative. It is suggested that we still recognize this 
nominative as a disguised dative in case of nouns, and regard the nominative 
of pronouns as illogically used. According to the line of thought which I 
have presented, it seems to be proper to call the absolute clause in English 
a development, to say that the form of the absolute clause in which the 
nominative case is used with the participle has simply and naturally taken 
the place of the one in which the noun was put in an oblique case by a 
certain attraction and confusion of thought. 
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I should prefer, according to the line of thought here presented, to speak of 
the subjects or quasi-subjects of these absolute clauses not as being disguised 
datives, but as being developed nominatives by which the relation of the 
substantive to the participle is expressed instead of the relation of a time 
clause to the main clause. 



AFTEKNOON SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 3 o'clock by the 
President. 

3. The Sources of Udall's Roister Doister. By Professor 
George Hempl, of the University of Michigan. 

The paper was discussed by Professors J. W. Bright and 
A. Gudeman. 

4. The Gardener's Daughter ; or, the Pictures. By Profes- 
sor John Phelps Fruit, of Bethel College, Ky. 

A work of art is an organic whole. As such it means interdependence 
of parts, functional relation of parts. As such unity and harmony of parts 
are essential and fundamental. It is " a full circle of dependences," where- 
fore completeness is also essential. 

Completeness means just enough : a little lack or a little superfluity is 
not completeness. Overfulness is not completeness. Eedundancy in a work 
of art produces a feeling akin to that of one who has eaten to satiety of 
some good thing, and yet has something left over which he cannot get rid 
of, but must hold in his hand. The care of the superfluity mars the pleasure 
of what has been appropriated. The too much of a good thing destroys the 
pleasure of the "just enough." 

Rightly has a work of art been called a creation, for what but creative 
insight and energy is adequate to the making of a whole out of parts inter- 
dependently related ? 

As the anatomist finds the human organism fearfully and wonderfully 
made, so the student of literature finds in his domain literary organisms, 
works of fine art, just as instructive and interesting. 

That combination of parts which makes an organic whole is constructed 
for a purpose outside of itself. It is a purpose in the mind of the artist, 
his pleasure, for without doubt superlative pleasure does come with the 
exercise of creative power. While the prime object of the artist is the 
gratification of the imagination, he yet works at any given piece of art 
with a specific purpose, controlled somewhat by the material in which he 
works. 



